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would, in a short time, give the South the best highways in the 
country" (p. 218). So blinded is he to the use of a prison system 
that, not considering the prisoner at all, he shows that this method 
would increase the wealth of the South, do away with the road-tax, 
and give a " corps of trained road-builders such as these convicts 
would speedily become." But no word about reformation or the les- 
sening of crime. For minor crimes whipping is suggested. 

So hopeless is the negro's case that he goes so far as to recommend 
extermination as the patriotic duty of the American people (pp. 141, 
363). But in another mood he says the negro can rise if he will (p. 365), 
and that in five years (pp. 83, 84.) For he informs us on p. 367 that 
the doctrine that human progress must be slow is a pernicious fallacy. 

The book is thoroughly sensational, and the product of a distorted 
and immoral imagination. No rational ideal is given, nor is there a 
word, in all the 440 pages, concerning the bright side of negro life, 
except when he says something about himself (pp. xiv-xxi and 408). 
The treatment of his topics is clumsy. His style is verbose and intem- 
perate. The whole book would have been better written had the same 
material covered but 200 pages. Richard R. Wright, Jr. 



Philosophic des Geldes. Von Georg Simmel. Leipzig : Duncker 
& Humblot, 1900. Pp. xvi-f-554. 

The Philosophic des Geldes stands alone in the literature on money. 
In its method of treatment it can perhaps not be compared with any- 
thing that has heretofore been written on the subject. Readers who 
are familiar with Professor Simmel's chapters on " Social Differentia- 
tion" will at once discover in the volume on the "Philosophy of 
Money" analogous points of view and methods of analysis, and 
throughout they will find themselves gravitating toward Simmel's 
theory of society. In the term " reciprocal action " we find the key- 
note to the entire work. The Philosophie des Geldes is at once meta- 
physical, economic, and sociological. It is metaphysical in its 
methods, economic in many of the elements of its contents, and socio- 
logical in the larger framework of human relations in which the whole 
finds its setting. Every page of the volume illustrates the power of 
keen analysis and an almost unlimited capacity for abstract thinking 
and hard work. No one will read this book for amusement, but he 
who brings to it diligence and care will find in it very much to repay 
him for whatever effort he may put forth. 
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The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion of value. 
The advocates of the marginal utility theory as well as those who 
attempt to explain value on the basis of difficulty of attainment, 
scarcity, etc., will all find something in support of their respective 
theories ; but value cannot rest on desires and feelings alone, says the 
author; it can only be deflected from the great channel of exchange 
which constitutes an intermediate world between desires and satisfac- 
tion. Exchange the author regards as a manifestation of reciprocal 
action, and it is wide enough in its scope to include such things as 
love and play. Feelings and exchange therefore furnish the ultimate 
basis of value. The philosophy of money rests upon the idea of the 
value of money, which is the highest expression or summit of eco- 
nomic value. This explains the necessity of entering into an elabo- 
rate analysis of the phenomena of value. Value is characterized as an 
" epigone " of price. 

Money may be defined as the abstract value of wealth, and as the 
independent representation of the relations arising out of exchangea- 
bility ; and, as the expression of exchangeability, money is the most 
" unindividualized " conception of our practical world. Money is fun- 
gible. It is more than that. It is "fungibility of things in person." 
Under a system of barter, price-relations are more fixed ; under a sys- 
tem of money exchanges they are variable ; and the supply of money 
stands in a certain relation to variations in price. 

It has been said that value must be measured by something that 
possesses value : length by length, weight by weight, etc. Must money, 
in order to perform its functions, have value in itself, or may it be a 
mere symbol ? These two divergent lines of reasoning the author dis- 
cusses. It is true, he says, that two things qualitatively different can- 
not be measured, but certain proportions can be established between 
things qualitatively different. In its early history it was essential that 
the money material should possess value, but as time went on a gradual 
separation of functional and intrinsic values took place. This move- 
ment rests upon deep-seated cultural tendencies. Professor Simmel 
gives illustrations to show that when a certain commodity is used as 
money, its commodity use is not taken into consideration ; and he 
finally demonstrates the psychological possibility of using valueless 
substances as money. He adheres to a modified quantity theory in 
which the value of the fraction does not represent the value of a par- 
ticular good, and the terms of which (numerator and denominator) are 
affected by the rapidity of circulation and the goods actually on the 
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market (rather than the entire supply of goods). Throughout this dis- 
cussion the author emphasizes money functions in expressing value 
relations between concrete goods. Stability in the value of money is 
greater as the use of the money material is restricted to the expression 
of these relations, and complete stability would be attained when the 
only function of the money material is to express these relations ; or, 
to express this thought in paradoxical form, the more a substance is 
money, the less is the necessity of its being money. 

Professor Simmel throws a most interesting sidelight upon the his- 
tory of the Hebrews. A stranger entering a social group is likely to 
establish his first relations through the agency of money. The Jew 
was a stranger. He had no organic connection with the economic 
group which he had entered ; consequently he turned toward trade and 
"sublimated" himself in purely monetary transactions. 

Economy begins with a differentiation of the personal and material 
elements of service. In the process of this differentiation individual 
freedom emerges. From this point of view the author discusses the 
question of individual freedom aud the function of money in its devel- 
opment. Money was the most powerful factor in driving apart land 
and personal service. It brought about a change in individual duties, 
which is the essence of freedom. Money assisted in the development 
of the individual, and in the extension or enlargement of the social 
group, which in turn goes hand in hand with increased individualiza- 
tion. The landed aristocracy disliked the declassifying tendencies of 
a money economy, while the peasants saw in it an advance. 

The author presents elaborate analyses of the phenomena of ava- 
rice, love of money, wastefulness, and extravagance, and their relations 
to the nature of money. He discusses domestic relations and family 
virtues from the point of view of money, showing how the nature of 
money together with the amount of money in consideration unite in 
degrading or elevating the individual in the estimation of the com- 
munity. Nowhere in the volume does Professor Simmel's great power of 
psychological analysis show to better advantage than in these chapters. 

Taken as a whole the Philosophic des Geldes is worthy of most care- 
ful study. No student of economics or sociology can read it without 
getting a great deal out of it. The book is full of valuable sidelights. 
The illustrations are generally illuminating and the generalizations 
skillfully wrought. The volume being without mountains and valleys, 
the reader will be obliged to maintain a uniform pressure from the 
first to the last page. Professor Simmel deserves the thanks of all 
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students in the social sciences for the work he has done. The volume 
must represent years of severe thought; and to place the results of 
such careful, faithful work before the world of students is a service 
worthy of highest recognition. 

B. H. Meyer. 
University of Wisconsin. 



Factory People and Their Employers. By Edwin L. Shuey, M.A. 
New York: Lentilhon & Co., 1900. Pp. 224. 
The author has had daily experience in devising methods of making 
the relations of employers and employes " pleasant and profitable." 
He has collected many examples of devices introduced into factories 
and shops in various parts of this country. Photographic illustrations 
add much interest to the presentation. It must be manifest to any 
unprejudiced person that there is an honest purpose to meet the 
responsibilities of the relation, and that kindness and inventiveness 
have added much to the comfort and happiness of the working people. 
The author describes methods of improving the physical surroundings 
of the factory and neighborhood ; schools, gymnastic appliances, baths, 
savings funds, pensions, libraries, and other means of physical and 
moral betterment. Since it has proved profitable to introduce these 
schemes, they are being imitated. " Philanthropy and 5 per cent." is 
contagious. ^ C. R. Henderson. 

Le Pouvoir exe"cutif aux ^.tats-Unis. Deuxieme edition, revue, cor- 
rigee et augmentee. Par Chambrun. Paris : A. Fontemoing. 
The present (second) edition of this treatise bears no date ; the 
preface to the first edition is dated 1873. Without consulting the for- 
mer edition, it is impossible to say to what extent it has been changed 
or added to by the present editor ; it has certainly not been brought 
down to date, since no events or developments since Grant's administra- 
tion are noticed. The book appears to have been written for the pur- 
pose of bringing home to Frenchmen, who at the time were engaged in 
establishing their constitution upon a republican basis, the lessons to 
be drawn from the history of the executive power in America; and 
this lends to the treatise a certain historical interest. The information 
which it gives appears to be accurate, and the judgment of the author 
is sound ; but the work is not sufficiently recent to call for extended 
comment. Ernst Freund. 



